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As it happened the fight developed almost into a race.
Dashing forward as fast as possible, the soldiers succeeded in
getting between the enemy and the river. But the Pangsha
warriors were close on their heels, and, though they could still
not be seen, their war-cries grew to a deafening roar as they
rushed down the slope in pursuit. Just at the vital moment the
advance-guard reached a little knoll and from that vantage
point they could see the threatening horde. Quickly they took
aim and fired over the heads of the rear-guard. The Pangsha
men faltered when they saw their leaders fall, and dropped
back for a short distance. This timely check gave the rear-
guard a chance to get out of danger, and, though the warriors
continued to follow the column down the valley, the attack
was not repeated.

Having arrived safely at Chingmei, Mr Mills sent an envoy
to Pangsha telling them that he was ready to talk things over.
He was justifiably confident that in spite of the rapid retreat
the Pangshas would regard the loss of their warriors and the
burning of the villages as a grave defeat. He was not surprised
therefore when two days later a deputation arrived from the
enemy, and a truce was arranged on condition that the captive
was handed over. The Pangsha men, like true savages, were
soon talking quite amicably about the fight, and a few days
later the captive girl was brought into the camp.

The expedition then moved on into the southern parts of
the Kalyo Kengyu country, and at one village the Doctor
was given a fine opportunity to study native customs. The
people of this village had recently lost ten heads to the Pangsha
tyrants, and they therefore arranged a great dance in honour
of the white men who had defeated their enemies. The cere-
monies were conducted by a sort of witch-doctor, since there
did not appear to be a chief. The Doctor also found that the
news of the Pangsha victory had spread farther westward, and
when he returned to the controlled area of the Naga District
he was welcomed warmly, because it was known that he was
bringing human heads. Although he had intended to use the
souvenirs for a very different object, he gave way to the sup-
plications of the natives who are now forbidden to go head-
hunting. In this way only was it possible for him, a white